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SUPPRESSING THE PRIVATE 
MANUFACTURE OF ARMS 


“The War had demonstrated the absolute folly and 
danger of allowing private firms to manufacture arma- 
ments. It had proved beyond a shadow of doubt the danger 
of creating a vested interest in war.” 

(Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas, Railway 
Review, July 2nd, 1915.) 


On 14th February, 1934, the House of Commons debated the 
Private Manufacture of Armaments for the first time during the 
life of the present Parliament. At the end of the Debate Mr. 
Duff Cooper, then Financial Secretary to the War Office, replied 
on behalf of the Government. In the course of his speech Mr. Duff 
Cooper said as follows: 


“The first accusation which is brought against the private 
manufacture of armaments as a system is that it tends to pro- 
duce an interest in the country which is in favour of more and 
larger weapons and which, therefore, is an element opposed 
to peace, and that such element has a sinister, hidden perhaps, 
but disastrous effect upon the policy of great States. I submit 
that, after the evidence we have heard this afternoon, that 
bogey has been exploded so far as this country is concerned.”’* 


And a little later, after an airy, not to say imaginative, treatment, 
of the great Mulliner “Dreadnought” scandal of 1909, he said: 
“So much for the exploded bogey of the black hand.’’f 

On 13th November, 1934, the Prime Minister made a speech 
on the same subject at Southampton. His language was a 
little different from Mr. Duff Cooper’s. He talked about the 
British guns used at Gallipoli by the Turks to destroy the flower 
of British youth. He called the Private Manufacture of Arma- 
ments “‘a dangerous trade,’’ and he said that “‘some of the 
competition . . . that is carried on in that industry is bad and 
unsavoury.” ‘“‘Moreover,’? he added, “it very often means 
arming against ourselves.” 

Senator Nye has moved the Government into a reluctant 
admission—quite undiscoverable in Mr. Duff Cooper’s speech 
eight months ago—that the “‘evils’’ which the Covenant declares 
to be ‘attendant upon private manufacture” do in reality exist. 
But he has not yet altered their policy in any significant regard. 
Mr. Duff Cooper declared that if we abolished Private Manu- 
facture new evils of many kinds would overtake us, and that 
“we should decrease and perhaps strike a fatal blow at our 
own real security.”” The Prime Minister, Sir John Simon, 
and other Government spokesmen, have all substantially re- 

* Hansard, 14th February 1934. Col. 1984-5. + Ibid. Col. 1986. 
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peated the arguments he used. They offer us some hypothetical 
extension of our licensing system, which gives us occasional 
glimpses of publicity on British exports, but which a Conservative 
Member (Miss Cazalet) described in February as “otherwise to 
all intents and purposes . . . perfectly futile.” Apart from that 
they give us only the assertion that the difficulties of abolishing 
Private Manufacture are insuperable, and the assurance that so 
long as they remain in office the system will be maintained. 
*k x + ** * 

What are these difficulties which make it impossible to remove 
the stimulus of private profit from the manufacture of and trade 
in arms? Let us try to state them fairly and to examine them in 
the light, not only of governmental parliamentary orations, but 
of the hard facts of peace and war. 


THE DEFINITION OF “ARMAMENTS” 


The first argument usually brought forward is that “‘you 
cannot define armaments,” that modern armies require every 
kind of product, that even children’s marbles might be used as 
an aggressive weapon, and that therefore to remove profit from 
preparation for war would mean nationalizing the whole industry 
of the country. 

If all this be true, how does the Government define the arma- 
ments of which, as it proudly tells us, it forbids the export without 
a licence? How did the Conference at Geneva in 1925 define the 
armaments to which its Arms Traffic Convention was to be 
applied? How did the Allied Commissions in Germany succeed 
in forbidding the manufacture of arms except in certain factories, 
and in settling what was the specialized armament machinery, 
vast quantities of which they required the Germans to destroy? 
The truth is that there is no difficulty on this point which cannot 
be quite easily dealt with in the light of previous experience 
and of the proposals made in the Private Manufacture Committee 
of the Disarmament Conference. 


THE NON-PRODUCING STATES 


The next difficulty with which we are usually confronted is . 
that of ‘‘the impossible position in which small nations without 
armament factories would be placed, and their consequent 
dependence on the foreign governments upon which they 
would have to rely for their means of defence.” 

We need not shed vicarious tears for the small nations, for 
unless my memory deceives me and unless my investigation of 
the Minutes has been in vain, no single small or non-arms pro-~ 
ducing nation ever once raised its voice in protest when the 
French and other delegations proposed to the Disarmament 
Conference that Private Manufacture should be abolished. On 
the contrary, when this argument was advanced by Great 
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Britain and other arms-producing countries, Denmark sent in a 
Memorandum in which it declared as follows: 


“The non-producing states derive no benefit from the 
system of Private Manufacture. The abolition of this system 
would not therefore modify the situation of non-producing 
States in any way.’’* 


The Memorandum proceeds to explain why this is true: 


b) 


“Even in the present state of affairs,”’ it says, ‘‘arms are 
only consigned by a private factory with the assent of the 
Government on whose territory that factory is situated.” t 


This Memorandum was specifically endorsed by other non- 
producing Powers. Throughout the prolonged discussion of the 
French Government’s proposal for the abolition of Private Manu- 
facture, no single non-producing Power ever once objected to 
the Danish contention, while in general it is true to say that the 
proposals for the abolition of Private Manufacture received 
strong support from the delegations of the smaller countries. 


ARMAMENTS AND NEUTRALITY 


Nor need we linger on the argument that, if Private Manu- 
facture were abolished, governments could not supply arms to 
belligerent nations without violating the duties of neutrality. 
When Sir John Simon used that argument in the House, he must 
have forgotten, I think, a Memorandum laid before Parliament 
by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 1929, in which 
this question of neutrality was very carefully considered. The 
following quotation from this Memorandum explains itself: 


20. ... International law on the subject” (Neutrality and Belligerent 
Rights at Sea) “has been entirely built up on the assumption that there is 
nothing illegitimate in the use of war as an instrument of national policy, 
and, as a necessary corollary, that the position and rights of neutrals are 
entirely independent of the circumstances of any war which may be in 
progress. Before the acceptance of the Covenant, the basis of the law of 
neutrality was that the rights and obligations of neutrals were identical as 
regards both belligerents, and were entirely independent of the rights and 
wrongs of the dispute which had led to the war, or the respective position 
of the belligerents at the bar of world opinion. 


“21. Now it is precisely this assumption which is no longer valid as 
regards States which are Members of the League of Nations and parties to 
the Peace Pact. The effect of those instruments, taken together, is to deprive 
nations of the right to employ war as an instrument of national policy, and 

to forbid the States which have signed them to give aid or comfort to an offender. As 
between such States, there has been in consequence a fundamental change 
in the whole question of belligerent and neutral rights. The whole policy 
of His Majesty’s present Government (and, it would appear, of any alterna- 
tive Government) is based upon a determination to comply with their obliga- 
tions under the Covenant of the League and the Peace Pact. This being 
’ so, the situation which we have to envisage in the event of war in which we 
were engaged is not one in which the rights and duties of belligerents and 
neutrals will depend upon the old rules of war and neutrality, but one in 


* Conf. D./C.C.F. 31. Geneva, 27th February 1933. T Ibid. 
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which the position of the Members of the League will be determined by the 
Covenant and the Pact...’’* 
After some further argument, the Memorandum concludes: 


“In other words, as between Members of the League, there can be no 
neutral rights, because there can be no neutrals.’’f 


Perhaps it is because the Covenant is so often forgotten that 
the arguments used in defence of Private Manufacture are so 
often based on the assumption that we are still living in a pre- 
League world. Neither this argument about neutrality nor the 
argument about the “impossible position’’ of the smaller Powers 
comes very well from the leaders of opinion in Great Britain, 
which happens to be the largest exporter of arms in the world. 


DISARMAMENT AND EMPLOYMENT 


But this very fact, that armament production is in Great 
Britain a not inconsiderable industry, is the basis for another of 
the arguments that are brought against the abolition of Private 
Manufacture. It may be best stated in words used by Mr. Duff 
Cooper last February: “It would mean the ruin,” he said, “‘of 
a large number of private firms which are not now making vast 
profits out of the manufacture of armaments, because no firms 
are able to do so. No firm can be accused of even having the 
larger part of their output concerned in the manufacture of 
armaments. ... It would mean the ruin of those firms and the 
throwing out of work of large numbers of men.’ 

What is the answer to this argument? 

First it is plain that the amount of employment given in the 
armament industry will depend upon the amount of arms that are 
produced, not on the system under which they are produced. 
If we continue to maintain world armaments at their present 
level, then armament makers will continue to be employed even 
if they are working for nations instead of for private firms. 

If, on the other hand, we secure the Disarmament Convention 
for which the Government still hope, then there will be a great 
decrease in armament production and the private firms will 
in any case have to face a difficult time. With this prospect 
before them we may well ask the question if they would not 
be wiser to abandon the armament industry, which as Mr. Duff ~ 
Cooper indicated, and as experience for the last fifteen years 
has shown, is a chancy business, and develop instead some of 
their other non-armament activities of which Mr. Duff Cooper | 


spoke. 


In considering this aspect of the matter the armament firms 
might well reflect on the experience of Krupps. In 1914 Krupps 
were the greatest armament manufacturers in the world; they 
employed 81,000 people. In 1920—two years after Krupps had 
been forbidden by the Allies to manufacture arms, they were 


* Cmd. 3452, 1929, pp. 9-10. Tt Ibid. p. 10. 
+ Hansard, 14th February 1934. Col. 1988. 
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making machinery and ploughs and locomotives and sewing- 
machines and a hundred other things, and they were employing 
not 81,000 but 99,o00—18,000 more than before the war. When 
the world wants less armaments, it will use its wealth for other 
things and better things instead. 


RELATIVE COSTS 

More persuasive at first sight is the argument that to abolish 
Private Manufacture would mean “an immense extension of 
national arsenals’ and in consequence an “‘increase of taxation.”’ 
I have even heard people in responsible postions assert that it 
would “‘cost the country ten millions a year.’ 

This argument, like the last, involves the assumption that 
Disarmament is bound to fail. But let that pass. Even if arma- 
ments remain at their present inflated level, even if we cannot 
reduce at all the present output of the armament factories of the 
country, there is no justification for the assertion that the abolition 
of Private Manufacture would greatly increase taxation. 

A given amount of armament will be produced by a given 
number of men using a given quantity of machinery and plant, 
whether those men and that plant are working in a national 
arsenal or a private shop. If the armament purchased by the 
government remains the same in quantity, there could only be 
two reasons why the nation should have to pay more for it were 
Private Manufacture to be abolished. The first would be if 
national arsenal costs of production, and therefore prices, were 
higher than the prices charged by private firms. ‘The second 
would be if the nation had to spend vast sums on new national 
arsenals—sites, factories, machinery, and so on. 

Is there any ground for thinking that national arsenal prices 
will be higher than the prices of private firms? None whatever. 
There is no evidence which supports that conclusion. There is 
much evidence which shows that national arsenal prices, both in 
peace and war, are well below those charged by private firms. 
Over a period of fourteen years the cost of rifles from the B.S.A. 
(a private firm) averaged £4 3s. 9d.; during the same period 
the cost of rifles from the Government factory at Enfield averaged 
£3 3s. 2d. In 1907 and 1908 there was much public discussion 
about the relative cost of armaments from Woolwich Arsenal 
and from what was then always called the “Armament Ring.” 
Dr. Gilbert Slater, in a letter to The Times,* the accuracy of 
which was never refuted, showed that Woolwich Arsenal prices 
were often 50 per cent, and sometimes even as much as 200 
per cent, lower than the prices then charged by private firms. A 
representative figure cited by Dr. Slater is as follows: 

Woolwich Private Industry 
an Gh Lt oy aut Che 
Carriages for 18-pounder quick- 
firing guns. : ; 949 If 0 G72 .7 0 
{ 22nd January 1928. 


And in wartime the difference proved to be even greater. The 
story has often been told by Mr. Lloyd George, Dr. Addison and 
others; it can only be fully understood if it is followed in detail 
through the many volumes of the official History of the Ministry 
of Munitions. Its effect may be illustrated by one quotation. Dis- 
cussing the costing system of the National Factories established 
by the Ministry of Munitions, the History says: ‘“The immense 
savings in the cost of gun ammunition during the first year of the 
Ministry’s existence were chiefly effected by confronting the larger 
contractors” (i.e. the pre-war armament firms) “‘with the cost 
returns from these (national) Factories.” 

Other governments have had the same experience, both in 
peace and war. In the United States the records of Senate 
Enquiries abound with evidence that private manufacturers’ 
prices are far higher than those of National Arsenals. M. Pierre 
Cot has told us how M. Daladier’s Government charged. the 
French Ministry of Finance in 1933 with the task of estimating 
how much it would cost the nation to abolish Private Manu- 
facture and to compensate the shareholders of the private firms. 
The Ministry reported that French National Arsenal prices were 
so much below those of the private firms that the economies on 
the annual Defence Budget would handsomely finance the 
operation, and that not a penny needed to be added to taxation,* 

It is plain, therefore, that it is not National Arsenal prices 
which will send up taxation if Private Manufacture is ended. 

Can it be the vast capital charges that would be incurred for 
new arsenals and plant? During the war Woolwich Arsenal 
employed over 100,000 workers. ‘To-day it has under 8,000; 
while, according to Mr. Duff Cooper, 25,000 are employed in 
making armaments for private firms. The shops at Woolwich are 
still standing; there is some reserve of machinery; if new plant 
were needed to absorb the whole 25,000 now employed by private 
firms the cost (as the French Ministry of Finance declared would 
happen in France) would soon be offset by the lower prices for 
the finished products which Woolwich has always shown. 


THE WAR ‘‘POTENTIAL” 


Let us pass on, therefore, to the most important argument put 
forward by those who defend the present system. It is essential, 
they say, to have as many private firms as possible engaged in 
armament production, because then at a moment of crisis we 
shall be able very greatly to expand production. Since modern 
war requires immense quantities of arms and munitions of every 
kind, this power of expansion is in reality the decisive factor in 
national defence. 

* In a speech at the Queen’s Hall, London. See Manchester Guardian, 21st 
November 1934. 
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It is this argument which has convinced governments since 
time began that the system of Private Manufacture is necessary 
and right. It is this argument which makes Admirals and 
Generals, Navy Leagues and private firms declare that the 
private armament industry is as much a part of our fighting 
forces as the forts in Portsmouth Harbour, and which caused 
Mr. Duff Cooper to declare in February last that to abolish 
Private Manufacture would be, perhaps, to strike ‘‘a fatal blow 
at our own real security.’’* 

This argument, moreover, appears at first sight to be obviously 
true and most important. Yet in fact there was no fallacy about 
Private Manufacture more mercilessly exposed by the actual 
events of war. 

Before 1914 the British Government spent hundreds of millions 
of pounds on armaments of every kind. A great part of this 
money went in orders to private firms, as part of a deliberate 
plan to maximize our power to expand production when war 
broke out. From August 1914 to June 1915 the Government still 
persisted with this plan, by placing orders only with the great 
Armament firms whose power to increase their production it 
had endeavoured to develop. The Armament firms were 
expected in return to expand their factories, to dilute their 
labour, and to sub-let part of their contracts to other firms. 
They were thus to be the agency for training industry in general 
to manufacture arms. 

But under the pressure of war the whole plan broke down. 
Out of 5,573,000 shell bodies ordered by the War Office from 
the private firms for delivery by 1st June, 1915, only 1,992,000 
had been delivered. As Mr. Lloyd George put it: 


“To be quite candid, the armament firms were inadequate to the 
gigantic task cast upon them not merely of organizing their own work, 
but of developing the resources of the country outside. They could not 
command astaff. Sub-contracting therefore has undoubtedly beena failure.” 

(History of Ministry of Munitions, Vol. IJ., Part. I, p. 29.) 

Meanwhile Woolwich Arsenal was handsomely exceeding every 
promise it had made; and everyone remembers the universal 
and immense success of the national factories which the Ministry 
of Munitions built when the pre-war plan of expansion through 
the private firms was finally given up. 

In other words, Private Manufacture proved unequal to the 
rapid expansion which had been hoped for. It was shown that 
a given number of men in a national arsenal could be more 
effectively diluted than the same number in a private shop. 
It was shown that a national arsenal staff could more effectively 
train inexperienced firms in armament production than could 
the staff of a private firm. It was proved that one of the reasons 
for this was the obvious one that private firms had a natural 

} Hansard, 17th February 1934. Col. 1994. 
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repugnance to training other firms who might become their 
rivals when fighting ceased. 

These conclusions, which blow sky-high the whole case for 
Private Manufacture as a vital factor in national defence, are 
writ large over every volume of the History of the Ministry of 
Munitions. They were specifically endorsed by a Government 
Committee of Enquiry appointed in 1918 to consider the future of 
armament production when the war was over. 

This Committee first met in August 1918; it reported in March 
1919; it had the whole experience of the war by which to judge; 
it took evidence from every well-qualified person in the Kingdom; 
it was presided over by an experienced Cabinet Minister, Mr. 
McKinnon Wood; its members included representatives of the 
Admiralty, War Office, Air Ministry, Treasury and Board of 
Trade, and even two gentlemen who had been Directors of 
private armament firms. And this is what it said: 


“Ttis... probable that the country will insist on the production of all 
armaments being confined to government factories; nor would the 
disappearance of the larger armament firms materially handicap pro- 
duction in the event of a serious war.”’ 


The Committee then explained their view that the real reserve 
for armament expansion is ‘‘the whole of manufacturing power 
of the country,’ and urged that Woolwich Arsenal should be 
organised so that it could fulfil the function entrusted to the 
private firms in 1914. ‘They wanted it to be able to “design for 
jigs and gauges of all current articles for armaments immediately 
on mobilization of the engineering resources of the country for 
war,’ and also ‘‘to be in a position to send technical manu- 
facturing advice to the firms involved.” They made no recom- 
mendation that any effort should be made to encourage private 
firms to continue armament production in time of peace; on the 
contrary, they urged that “immediate consideration be given 
to the placing of as many orders as possible with Woolwich, 
particularly for military, naval and other Government stores 
not now produced or repaired there.” 


* * * * * 


It is said that the only lesson of history is that the lessons of 
history are never learned. But if the last war taught us one 
lesson more clearly than another, it is that the abolition of the 
Private Manufacture of Armaments would be not only good 
morality, but good business as well. 
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